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MY CLIENT, THE ARTIST. 


Tam a gentleman — thou art a drawer. — Shakspeare. 


] nap been dozing all day over the voluminous marriage settle- 
ment of Isaac Stocks, Esquire, and Rebecca Pinfold, Spinster, 
and as the clock struck eight in the evening, it struck me that 
my most agreeable course would be to shut up shop and take 
a walk, long or short, as the fates might please. So throwing 
my Mackintosh over my shoulders, I wended forth, passing | 


along Holborn, leaving on the right the castle of him — 
To GreeXs the direful Spring, 


and in a few minutes was in the Strand. This is to a novice, 
which I was ten years ago, a very dangerous part of the town, 
for very obvious reasons ; and it is not until after several sea- 
‘But we who 
, and on the night I 


sons that a tyro can pass along it unstranded. 
have free souls and so forth,’ says Hamlet 
speak of I went steadily on — 


mean ie regular vu diene sliahti, bat to ihe more » vellned | 
healths we youths delight to honor.’ | 
‘ By all means — what you please — you will not frighten me.’ \ 
‘Are you assured of that?’ said A———, 
me. I fancied I saw him tremble. 
‘T used to think so.’ 
‘Then here — Tue Frenn’s Picrure !* 
‘I drink it, hoping for an explanation.’ 


looking steadily at | 


‘I owe it you now, and you shall have one.’ 
‘Not if the recollection is painful to you.’ 


‘ Recollection — painful — ha! ha! ha! good, good —as if the | 
damned — the hellish memorial were not engraved here — here, | 
in fire, in’— and he pressed his hand upon his brow, and 
breathed hard. 

‘ For God's sake, A———, what is this ? 
water?’ And I rose for the purpose. 

‘Poh! 
story, and to give you a toast. 

‘Thank you. 


| 


| 


poh! whatam I saying? I was about to tell you my | 
Here ’s your Mary.’ 


Mine ! ay —twenty years hence — after wast- | 





I looked, not lovingly, at that Divan — 


withstood the invitations of the Adelphi — Messrs. Matthews || 
and Yates, 
when J discerned a young, familiar face approaching. 
ed in due time ; the arrival was G——— A 
‘ Well met, by gas-light, friend A———.’ 
‘This meeting was well made,’ was the reply ; ‘1 thought of 


I suppose—and almost reached Charing Cross, 
We hail- 
, the painter. |) 


¢ 


calling on you to-night.’ 

I regret to say I made no brighter answer than ‘ I should have 
Let us turn back.’ 

‘It is too cold for sauntering ; shall we look into Rainbow ?’ 

‘Tris will be proud of our company — but you do not appear 
well?’ 

‘It is nothing, the cold air —too much confinement — over- || 


been very glad to see you. 


fatigue in a country excursion — nothing.’ 

‘ Nay, my dear A———, it is true we have not been acquaint- 
ed very long, but you will allow me to ask a less contradictory 
account of your illness. I Htave more than once observed ’— 

‘What?’ said he, in a voice that not only startled me, but 
caused one policeman and two milliners to look round, and a 
‘Ag? 


‘That you have looked out of spirits.’ 


little dirty boy to ery 





‘You shall not have reason to say so to-night, unless our land- | 


lord is in the same predicament.’ | 
‘This is forced, my friend, and the joke too poor to be yours.’ 


communicate, nor you to hear. 
‘ As you will.’ 
‘A very half-hearted answer, and one you think most fit for 
so cautious a person as myself.’ 


Let us laugh. 


‘ You do me wrong,’ said I. 


its in the way you prefer, but pardon my saying, that I doubt ’— 


‘My confidence in you, or whether I have any thing to tell || I should be allowed some hours in the week for my drawing -— || 


worth hearing.’ 


‘ Now, d—n it, A———, of all’ — 


‘ Do n't be offended with me, Charles — I cannot bear that ; | 


did not mean to be rude, and am sorry I spoke.’ 
¢‘ A———!’ and our hands met. 
and then I said — 


We walked several yards, 


‘ But instead of this place, come to my chamber, and spend 
the evening with me there ; the walk will do you good, and | 
can offer you a sofa, if we should be late.’ 

‘I never sleep from home, Charles, and but seldom there.’ 
This was said in a low voice, almost a whisper. He added ina 
livelier tone, ‘ But I will go with you, with all my — pshaw — || 
Allons.’ 

For the rest of*the way my companion was actually merry, 
not altogether to my astonishment, for I knew a little of his 
versatility. 1 determined to hear his story, if possible, how- 
ever; and it will be very ungrateful if my readers attribute 
this wish to any thing like curiosity. 

I bolted the door, cleared the table in three minutes, stirred 
the fire, and produced certain bottles and glasses, and in a short 
time my little ‘sanctum sanctorum’ looked as cheerful as most 
places of business do when the signs and tokens thereof are 
removed. 


‘ And now, A———., give a toast.’ 


‘Shall we have a truce to the usual formalities? I don’t 


| 
| 
| 


‘If might tell you a tale which it would do me no good to ‘of what : did not learn. 

\| 

|| 

| © Que voulez-vous dire?’ 
| 

i 


1 there ’s 
‘T should like to raise your spir- || school, my father wished me to join him in his profession. I 


ing myself till forty over dusty cases, ten folios to the sheet, |) 


and making a dozen half-guinea motions on endorsed sheets of | 
But such is one’s doom.’ 
After years of sober industry at a 


blank paper. 

‘Doom! how you talk! 
profession which will at length by custom become dear to you, 
| you will acquire an honorable competence and marry the girl | 
| who stands next your heart, and be thankful. Doom, indeed ! 
| Now listen to me, and then talk of dooms. You know, I be- 
‘lieve, that I am the son of a late medical man of eminence, 
| who gave what is called, by a most lamentable perversion of, 


‘I don’t talk nonsense to you, and therefore you ‘ll believe | 
me when | tell you that I’ve seen no reason in your case to| 
dispute the wisdom of your father’s measures.’ 

‘Well, I'll tell you. 
years old, and remained there till fifteen. 


deal of Greek and Latin, for both of which I am very grateful. | 


I went to a small, select school at eight | 
I learned a great 





| I also learned to write, and to speak a little villainous French, 
‘both of which acquisitions have also been useful tome. For 
| the rest, a smattering of arithmetic, and a very painful acquaint- 
lance with Euclid, completed my education. I went out into 
ithe world as ignorant of it, of myself, and of general princi- 
ples, as it was well possible for me to be.’ 
| ¢ You do n't intend to reflect upon what you did learn?’ 
‘Far from it; I would not have missed it for worlds ; 1 speak | 
But I grow prosy. Here ’s to the | 


church ? 


‘What [ say, no matter why, I'll drink that toast while 
life in my veins —T have good cause. When IT left 


|| consented, caring iittle what [ took up, and only stipulating that} 
| 
|a study which had all my life been my principal amuse ment, | 

‘though I had never been regularly taught it. 
but he had better not have done so, for with a greatly increased 
| allowance of money I contrived to procure instruction in my | 
favorite pursuit — attended lectures on drawing and landscapes | 


els at Somerset House to the real dead subjects at Surgeons’ 
| , 

| Hall. | 
| [should have thought the line of study you pursued might! 


have improved you, even for your own profession.’ 


| ‘Much as you would be advanced in drawing a marriage sct-| 
| tlement by hearing a sermon on conjugal duties. But to pee-| 
jcced. My father took an opportunity of inquiring into my | 
| studies, and found them not so satisfactory as he could have || 


wished. I sulke d, and he scolded and threatened, until I seized || 


ather paint a good histori- | 








eal picture, than be the most powerful ally to the undertaker 
| 

| that ever existed. 
ultimately consented to my modest request, that he would allow 


The worthy man was rather astonished, but 


| pursuit, with the advantage of the enirce in all the galleries in 
London, and an Italian tour in prospective, as soon as it would 
be of utility.’ 

‘ Certainly you were very backward in calculating on his lib- 





Shall I get you some |} 


| terms, a good education.’ 1} 


| love for Laura; 


He consented — |, § 


| instead of those on exenterating mankind — very much neglect- |} 
1 . . . | 
jed the scalpel for the pencil, and preferred the anatomical mod- || 


me to prosecute my drawing researches in lieu of any other || 








erality.’ 


‘Was I not? I reaped the fruits of my confidence for some 
time, paid close attention to my pallet, and was considered one 
of the most tasteful of the academy of pupils. I now gave up 
all idea of a profession, and resolved to win my way through 
About this 
time I was introduced by my father to the family of Sir Thomas 
V—. This gentleman had served in the army, and had re- 
tired upon a wound and pension to enjoy the of. cum dig. in 


life as Angelo and Raphael had done before me. 


one of the fashionable streets at the other end of the town. — 
He aspired to the character of a man of taste, and was pleased 
to express considerable approbation of a landscape I had painted 
for my father, but which, upon such flattering encouragement, 


I resolved to present to the knight. He was so good as to ac- 


|| cept it.’ 


‘ Particularly obliging.’ 

‘IT thought so. But [ should have spoken of his daughter, 
before I mentioned him. You know one is never to be trusted 
in portraying the idol of one’s soul, and would perhaps laugh at 
an attempt to describe Laura V I might tell you as a 
painter, that her figure and face were of the finest Grecian 


mould, that her beautiful tresses and radiant complexion rival- 


| led the deepest jet, the purest alabaster —that her dark eyes 


shone through and through you, and — but where is the shoul- 
der-knotted fashionable novelist who cannot say as much for 
You will understand me 
best when I tell you that I lost heart and soul, and every other 


his countesses and chambermaids ? - 
transferable portion of my composition to Laura V with- 
in three days of our acquaintance.’ 

‘And she returned your attachment ?’ 

‘ Not exactly. 
flatteries — flattered my pictures, and I gave up painting and all 


But she did not reject me; she smiled at my 
beside, to be near and worship her.’ 

‘ Her father ?’ 

‘Mine was the most important actor in my day-dream — for 
within a month of my introduction to the \ s, he suddenly 
died, leaving me a bare subsistence, amounting to scarcely one 
third of the liberal allowance I had previously enjoyed.’ 

* Was this intentional ?’ 

‘T have reason to believe that he lived almost up to his in- 
come, which being merely the profits of his profession, and of 
course ceaséd at his death. The circumstance did not alter my 
I visited her as early as decency would permit, 


; and in the openness of my heart explained my circumstances, 


and made a proffer of marriage. She referred me to papa — 
taking the precaution of repeating to him the whole of my dis- 
closures.’ 

‘ And you spoke to him on the subject?’ 

‘I began to do so, and demanded the only daughter of a 
high-born, wealthy, haughty soldier, in marriage with a humble 
painter, possessed of a studio full of artistical paraphernalia, 
and two hundred and fifty pounds a year.’ 
| ¢] hope he did not kick you down stairs.’ 

No, Tom. 


he simply declined 


‘What ideas you must have of the polite world! 
| Sir Thomas was a man of good breeding ; 
my offer, stating that particular circumstances deprived him of 
I saw him take 
up a newspaper before my back was wel! turned.’ 


the honor of accepting it, and rang the bell. 


‘And you left the house, and never saw Miss Laura again ?’ 
,’ said A———,, dashing his foot against 
my fender with such force, that I involuntarily looked to my file 
of bills. ‘ButI did. The family left for Paris the same week, 
and | followed them there, and it was not till I found myself in 


‘Would T never had 


||a fourth-rate hotel one dismal evening, watching the cold rain- 


drops as they pattered upon the window, rendering the ever 
cheerless French bed-room yet more wretched, that I remem- 
Why should I have followed them ? 
How could I hope for an interview with Laura, after what had 


bered I had acted madly. 


And above all, [ had not even used sufficient common 
so there was G———- A———-, 
| Artist, wandering about Paris, seeking to discover the residence 


| passed ? 
|sense to inquire their direction ; 


of a newly arrived English gentleman, who would exclude him 


house if they met. I have paced up and down, evening 


after evening, before the lighted saloon of some distinguished 
| member of the ton, in the faint hope that among the departing 
|guests I might discover her who had drawn me there ; and 
— all had left, and darkness was established in the windows, 


I have returned to my chilly bed, and wept, ay, wept, with a 


dismemberment of mind I could not comprehend.’ 
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‘Take another glass of wine.’ | had begun to dawn ; I rushed to the trap-door, and at one despe- | 
‘A month or more passed, and I was as far from my wishes | rate bound gained the soil above and fled. But that face has | 
as ever. A new project entered my head. I resolved to paint || ever since haunted me. It mingles with my dreams — it is be- | 


ee a ——, 


catered, has induced them to follow what appears to be the 
insurance of a rapid sale — namely, the furnishing of abundance 
of distress; that book being highest valued whose subject hag 


from memory my last interview with Laura, and to procure the 
exhibition of the picture in some place of resort, in the vague 
idea that it might catch her eye, and produce an inquiry as to! 
the painter. When I determined on a course, I seldom lost| 
time in following it out, and accordingly commenced a painting 
which cost me days and nights of incessant toil. Excited by 
the subject, I succeeded in it even to my own satisfaction ; the 
picture was completed, and exposed to view in a gallery much 
frequented by the English residents in Paris. I constantly at- 
tended the room, and after many days of terrible anxiety I saw | 
Laura entering it, leaning on the arm of the celebrated Baron 

There was no mistaking her look of sunshine, and as 
her head was turned toward me, she smiled, in answer, I sup- 
pose, to some remark of her companion. I madly thought that 
smile was for me, and advanced to seize her hand, but was met | 
by a cold, surprized stare, as she passed on. I know not what. 


followed, but found myself in the custody of two gens d’armes'| 


with the tattered fragments of my picture in my hand. I was 
released, partly, I believe, for that I was considered insane. — 
I rushed home, and, discharging my account, left Paris the 
same day.’ 

‘On your return to England ?’ 

‘No. I could neither bear to revisit the spot where my happi- 
ness had bloomed, nor to remain on that where it had been 
blasted. I started for Venice, I hardly knew why, but I reached 
that city ; travellers call it lovely, I recollect it only as a hell. 
I now come to that part of my tale which were better left un- 
told, unless you are well assured of your fortitude to hear 
what ’ — 

‘Stay, A———. You have told me enough to account for | 
your melancholy and illness; and if there be crime, or what 
another’s ear should not hear, reflect before you tell it.’ 

‘[ have nothing to fear or to hide now ; my remark was ap- 
plied to yourself. Can you bear to listen to a terrible story ?’ 

‘Try me.’ 

‘ Did you ever hear that there is at Venice a picture to which 
a most fearful tale is attached ?’ 

‘Has the painting a name? I think I have a remembrance 
of such a story.’ 

‘ The painter never saw the whole of his portrait — for such 
it is — till he had completed it ; and as he removed the last cov- 
ering, and looked face to face upon the Bripe or Satay, his 
reason left him, and he destroyed himself.’ 

*] have heard or read the story, but my memory does not tell 
me where. Did not the church seize the picture, and secure it 
in a dark vault, so that human eye might never again behold it ?’ 

* Such was the fact. Two hundred years have passed since 
the event took place,and it was spoken of rather as a tradition- 
ary fable than as a fact, yet the vault was mentioned where the 

unhallowed composition was kept.’ 

‘[ have now a distinet remembrance of the tale.’ 

‘Some strange vagary crossed my brain regarding this por- 
trait. I cannot describe it, but its result was my determination 
to see the picture. My whole ardor was now excited to accom- 
plish this end, and the first step was to discover the vault. —! 
This I did. Its entrance was in a half-ruined church, by day 
the resort of beggars and vagrants, by night silent as the tombs. 
below it, having obtained the reputation of being haunted. In 
a dress borrowed from one of these fellows, I mingled in the 
lawless crowd, and, by dint of ostensibly careless inquiry, had 
the spot supposed to be above that vault pointed out to me. — 
The same night, when I was certain that I should be uninter- 
rupted, | proceeded to the ruins of the church of St. Giorgio, 
with a crow-bar, lantern and spade. I had little difficulty in 
finding a trap-door some few inches beneath the surface, which 
[ raised, but no steps or ladder invited my descent —all was 
dark. I lowered the lantern by a rope, however, and soon found 
ground. Below me appeared to be a vault, about six or seven 
fect in height, and in a few moments I had descended into it. — 
I retained the crow-bar, and proceeded a few yards — but saw 
no end to the cell, as far as my lantern could throw its rays.’ 

‘I wonder the mephitic air did not compel you to retreat, or 
indeed, how it permitted you to go down.’ 


This remark appeared to strike A ; who remained 
thoughtful for a moment, but soon continued — 

‘It did not much inconvenience me, although an unpleasant 
heat was certainly to be felt. I advanced a little farther, and 


fore me waking — and — and’ —and his voice grew louder and 
shriller, till almost amounting toa scream —‘ it is there ! there !’ 

I followed the direction of his finger, and certainly saw noth- 
ing but an old bust of Sir Matthew Hale, my magnus Apollo, 
which had stood in my room for months. But A——— would 
not look again; he snatched his hat, and bidding me a hurried 
good night, rushed from the apartment with averted eyes. I 
met him some time afterward, when he informed me that from 
the night he had told me the story he had had no respite from 
the appearance of the spectre portrait ; that previously to that 
evening he had occasionally lost sight of it, but expected never 
to be at peace again on this side of the grave. I sent a physi- 
cian to visit him, whom he refused to see, and I called several 
times myself with no better success. On repeating my visit 
for the last time, I found the door of his outer room unfastened ; 


I took a friend’s liberty to enter, and found the unfortunate | 


artist resting his head upon the table, apparently unconscious 
of my approach. [ waited some time in expectation of his 
moving, but at length becoming half alarmed, | called him by 
his name more than once, and received no reply. I raised him 
in my arms; a small bottle rolled from under him, labelled 
‘Jaudanum.’ He was dead. 

I made some inquiries shortly afterward, and to my great 
surprise found that the story told me by the unfortunate painter 
must have been totally the formation of his own overheated 
brain ; that he had actually never left England, and I was una- 
ble to discover any family of the name mentioned by him. I 


have therefore simply detailed the facts without comment. Of 


this alone I ai certain, that a little tablet in St. Martin’s church 
bears the naine and the date of the death of the unhappy G——— 
A——, my client, the artist. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Original. 


Tur narrations of travellers, sailors and adventurers have 


always been sought for, and always have possessed a peculiar 


interest in the ears and eyes of these whom circumstances 
have debarred from participating in the pleasure of witnessing 
varying scenes—or whose quiet Jives have allowed them ex- 
citement only in listening to the hair breadth ‘scapes of people 
of a more nervous temperament. <A reciprocal interest is con- 
ceived between the narrator and the listener —sometimes it is 
something more than mere interest. Othello says of Desde- 
mona — 

She loved me for the dangers I liad passed, 

And I loved her, that she did pity them. 

The more simple and nearer nature the character of a people, 
the higher are those persons among them esteemed who can 
draw upon their memory or invention for the wonderful and 
strange. The ancient and fascinating Arabian tales of the 


thousand and one nights partake largely of the relations of 


travellers. Among the uncivilized, but not always barbarous 
inhabitants of Oceanica; in the depths of the deserts, mental 
and natural, of Africa; in the tents of the Nomades of Asia; 
in the wilds of Siberia, and among the snows of Greenland, 
Iceland, and the land of the Esquimaux, the white stranger 
purchases comparative ease when his acquaintance with the 
language will permit it, by his history of the character and habits 
of his white countrymen. A charm is thrown upon the sitters 
round the council fires of our own aborigines by the relation 
of the tales of a traveller; his spell rests upon the Patagonian 


of high Southern latitudes, and the ‘ ponderous strength’ of the | 


lasso-swinging arm of the Brazillian and Peruvian Indian is 
relaxed while he ‘ leans to hear.’ 

This love of the marvellous is a purely natural feeling — and 
while it is unrestrained in the savage, all the caution, incredu- 


lity and experience of civilization, while they have robbed it of 


its wildest features and shorn it of its principal charm — implicit 
belief can never entirely eradicate it with the civilized. Al- 
though the paliy days of the traveller have passed, when Lope 
de Vega, Columbus, Americus Vespucius, Magellan, La Pe- 
rouse, Cabot, Cook, Wallace, Van Couver, Willoughby, Belzoni, 
Brydone, Humboldt and Mungo Park, and hosts of others were 


lle 3 “here = 1ePN ¢ = : se 
|| endured most. There has been a consequent dege neracy in the 
|| character of the few recently published sea narratives and ship. 





| wrecks. Distress is so indispensable an ingredient in the com- 
|| Position of modern books of voyages, that a newspaper para- 
graph will suffice for the most important voyage of discovery, 
|| unattended with that agreeable stimulus to the curiosity of the 
|| reader — misery. 
|| Parry, Ross, Back, were nine days’ lions each ;—but who 
| . . ° ms 

reads accounts of their voyages if he can find a copy of Pom. 
t} . 
||peii, or Rienzi—the Gipsy, One in a Thousand, Norman 
\| a ° > 
|| Leslie, the Yemassee, the Partisans, or any of the popular works 
| 


| 


of fiction of the day? We repeat it—the palmy day of tie 





| Voyager has passed. While one cause is found in the eratifica. 
|| tion of curiosity, and the satiety produced long since, another 
jand more surely acting cause exists in the catchpenny man. 
{ner in which ‘narratives’ have of late years been got up— 
| 


jand the correspondence of their literary with their typographi- 


|cal character. While we particularize no works, no one has a 
right to accuse us of having one more than another in view; — 
| still we deem ita duty to the respectable firm who have just 
| published ‘ Holden's Narrative,’ to disclaim all reference to 
'| that little work —as, in the manner of its execution, literary 
and mechanical, it is all that such a narrative could be, without 
\| treading upon the heels of De Foe, and introducing fiction. 
| Having seen in some of the papers notices of a Mr. O’Con- 
‘nell, who had spent many years among the savages of the 
Pacific, we were led by curiosity to visit him. Conversation 
with him opened to us that he was no common traveller, and had 
been no careless observer. The incredulity which is, sooner or 
later, the gift of connexion with the world, induced us at first 
to be very suspicious — but continued and frequent conyersa- 
tions with him, in which we repeated trivial questions, and in- 
variably received the same answers, soon disarmed us of all 
suspicion. We say trivial questions, because in a system of 
imposture, while it would be quite possible to be uniform on 
important matters, it would be next to impossible not to be 
betrayed by trifles. Add to this his rapidity of answering out- 
of-the way questions, which permitted no time for invention— 
and another circumstance more wonderful than either, suppos- 
ing him an impostor, but not at all surprising if his truth be ad- 
mitted ; and the proof of his veracity is unquestioned —at least 
in our opinion. The circumstance to which we allude is this. 
He amused himself one day by writing a list of a couple of 


hundred words in the language of the Carolines, and their 


English signification, and was, at some time after, questioned 
from it. His answers were invariably correet— evincing such 
}a knowledge of the language as could only have been acquired 
by a long residence. 

| A sketch of his adventures, travels, voyages and observations 
is preparing for the press. We trust the publisher, whoever he 
jmay be, will give the book a respectable getting up—and if 
'the editor does not do it justice, the fault will not be in the sub- 
‘ject. Such a variety of fortune and situation —such rare and 
varied opportunity for observation, and such a retentive and 
accurate memory to compensate for the disadvantages 01 a 
neglect of education seldom fall to the lot of an individual. 


| Had his situation been more commanding, had his name an im- 
posing prefix, or had the scenes in which he has acted been of 
‘a character as public as interesting, the world could not suffi- 
ciently echo his name and feats. In origin the son of a circus 
| costumer, whose wife was connected with an equestrian troupe, 
| his infancy must have something resmbled that of Wallack, 
whose mother, it is said, often clapped him into a draw in her 
dressing-room, while she rushed upon the stage in a broad-sword 
fight; then, dofling the Amazon, returned to her maternal du- 
ties. Left by an inconsiderate uncle and temporary guardian 
, unwatched in the living wilderness of London, our young hero's 
predilections led him among the sailors about Deptford and 
| Wapping — thence he found his way on ship-board, as cabin- 
boy, and went in a convict ship to Port Jackson. That passage, 
with the incidents of which his memory is full, furnish facts 

| respecting the discipline of English female convicts on board 
| transport ships, unknown in this country. A two or three 
| years’ residence in New Holland, during which he accompanied 
| the English government surveyor, Mr. Oxley, on a six months’ 


Winter evening classics ;—although the wand of the Wizzard || exploring expedition, acquainted him not only with the history 
of the North, the pencil of Irbing, the humor of Paulding, the lof the colony, discipline of the convicts, punishments and 


saw a black, or at least dark curtain hanging against a wall. — everlasting Indian of Cooper, the prose poetry of Bulwer, the 
My heart beat high, for I felt I had attained my purpose. | 


graphic sea scenes of Marryatt, and the hosts of lesser lights, | 
rushed toward it — seized it; it gave way in my hand, and the | but quite as brilliant, in literature, have supplanted Capt. Cook 
bride of the Evil One glared upon me — but — but — that face 


and Prince Lee Boo;—although the lighter magazine litera- 
‘ture and the severer studies, libraries of useful knowledge, 
scientific magazines and lectures, prompted by the utilitarian | 
| Spirit of the day, have in a measure superseded books of travels, | 
|| whose chief recommendation is novelty ;—still there is in | 
‘I know not how long i gazed; there it was, fresh as if just 


— it was — it was’ — 


‘What ?’ said I, powerfully excited. 
‘ By Heaven, it was the face of Laura!’ 
‘And you’ — 


the mind of the multitude a hankering after the narratives of 
froin the easel, and the face — it was beautiful — hell was there, | those who have travelled and suffered much. The less intel- 
if ever seen by mortal. At length the spell was broken; day | lectual appetite for which authors of such works have latterly | 

‘ | 


| rewards, but,gave him opportunity to learn the character of the 
| aborigines — an opportunity repeated by his being cast away in 
a whaler on the North of the continent, and spending nine months 
in working his way by land, back to Sydney. Shipwrecked 
in a subsequent voyage, among the Caroline group, living 
nearly five years there, during which time he was ind: libly 
stamped with the native patent of nobility, tattooing ; marrying 
and having children born to him, he has a fund of curious 
1. formation respecting a part of the inhabitants of Oceanica, 
of whom comparatively little is known. Taken off by the 
American schooner Spy, of Salem, thrown into prison at Ma- 
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nilla as a pirate [!] or a run-a-way from New South Wales— 
discharged because there was no shadow of proof against him, 
while his ingenuous story carried truth upon its face — sent to 
Canton — thence over land to Pekin to join the caravan there — 
leaving it before he joined it, and feeling his way back ;— we 
ask whether there isnot in the history of such a man abundant 
material for an interesting and valuable book? Let it be prop- 
erly edited, and neatly printed and bound—and we will be 
pound that the sale of it shall take off some of the imputation 











ELLEN DORY. 


Original. 
Atone the rocky shores of M——— 
wreathing and dashing, with a noise like a giant’s groan. The 


wave; for the moon and stars were thickly curtained by clouds. 
Yet on one of the solitary crags stood a youth whose age might 





for he turned bitterly away, and stamping his foot upon the|| 
ground, exclaimed, ‘My consolation, if consolation there be, | 
must be wrought out of the circumstances by the cold argu-|; 
ments of reason. What cares the mighty ocean for my trou-|) 
bles? The ceaseless dash of her waves plainly tells me that she || 
heeds me no more than one of the pebbles which the surf chases | 
along the beach. Ah! she was never in love!’ 

Here he ceased speaking, for upon casting his eyes below him, 
he could see through the gloom something resembling a stout} 
boat, knocking about against the rocks; while several dark | 
furms who were in her maintained a profound silence. This 
was an unusual event, and he was in a frame of mind to enjoy | 
any thing out of the common order of occurrences. He was 
about placing himself in a convenient spot for watching the} 
boat, unobserved, when he heard the sound of footsteps. It} 
was near midnight, and he was too well acquainted with the 
habits of the neighboring people, to believe any of them would 
be on the shore at such an hour, unless their business was of| 
an extraordinary nature. The lights of the distant town had 
been some time extinguished, and he had chosen that unseason-| 





able hour to wander alone among the rocks, and spend the time 
in meditation which was unvisited by sleep. The forms of 
to persons were soon made out. One of them he knew to be a! 
female, by her short, quick step, and the motion of her gar-|| 
ments which fluttered inthe wind. He was discovered imme- | 
diately. 
‘All ready, Jack 2?’ said the lady’s gallant, advancing ahead | 
of the female, who had shrunk a little back upon seeing our) 
youth. | 
‘What!’ continued he, approaching nearer and looking him | 
in the face —‘ are you one of our — who are you ?’ 
‘It matters not, Alexis Vanderpool,’ returned the other. ‘1) 
know you, and I fear I know your companion also.’ 
‘[see, cried Alexis with a slight langh ; and then changing) 
his tone, ‘ Very kind of you, Edgar, to come down to see us| 
off. Very kind, I say —you understand me.’ 
‘I knew nothing of your intentions, sir, answered Edgar —_ 
‘Be careful, Mr. S———,’ interrupted the female, who had 
drawn nearer on recognizing the voice of an old acquaintance. | 
‘It is Ellen, then,’ said Edgar bitterly. 
‘You were expecting her, no doubt,’ cried Alexis hastily. | 
— ‘Well, sir, where have you stowed your accomplices? Let, 
them come!’ So saying, the gallantdrew out two large pistols, | 
and stood aiming at the empty air. 
‘TI have no accomplices. I have been thinking of Ellen, but’ 
hot expecting her,’ answered Edgar. ‘There is little joy in| 
such a meeting.’ : | 
‘Not much to you, I presume,’ said the other proudly, and | 
offering his arm to the girl. ‘Come, my seraph, let us pro-| 
ceed. We shall hear a sermon directly.’ | 


Do n’t insult him now,’ said Ellen, laying her hand softly on | jected one, he was more showy and dazzling. Beside, he was}| 


: 
the arm of her lover, and they descended together down the) 


rocky steps. The plash of oars was heard, and, in a moment| 
after, Edgar saw the boat riding the foam of the waves, and | 
heard Alexis assuring his charge that there was no danger. 

‘Now, indeed, all is lost!’ said Edgar, pressing his hand 
against his eyes. Was it to witness this sight, that relentless 
fate guided my footsteps to this spot? Or, rather, did Provi- 
dence, in his mercy, send me here to witness the imprudent 
conduct of her that I had loved too well, and unwisely 2? She 
1s gone! Yet whither? Why has she launched forth upon 
the ocean in an open boat? To what haven do they direct 
their retreat 2’ 

Edgar was wholly at a loss to divine what course they in- 
tended to pursue. He could scarcely persuade himself that he 
had not been the dupe of adream. He stood gazing out upon 
the dark waters, enduring ages of agony in each moment, until 


he became convinced he should never again set eyes on the fair | 
object of his idolatry, and then turned sadly away, and fpursued || 
his course homeward. 


hope that she would not make him her lord and master. The 
scene of the shore had deprived him of his last hope ; for, al- 
though he knew nothing of Vanderpool’s profession, he could 


Ellen Dery was the only child of a retired sea-captain who jeasily comprehend that an elopement was effected. He saw 


lived in town, and who enjoyed a competence of this world’s || 
gear. She was accounted very beautiful. Perhaps she was}| 
also a little vain, but that is a fault almost excusable in a pet, || 


no occasion for this summary way of ending a love aflair, for 
he had heard it reported that Mr. Dory was pleased with the 
match. He was never a severe censurer of the actions of oth- 


whom every body told that she was handsome. . Her father had || €"S, but he could not avoid attributing something like heart- 

kept her continually at boarding schools, where she had no op- || lessness to Ellen in thus deserting her indulgent father, who, 

which public opinion has latterly cast upon books of voyages. | portunity to become romantic, as girls at such places never talk | alone in the world, and already touched with the infirmities of 
of love, or the beaux, or read novels. Ellen was superior to her || 2S, might need the countenance and consolation of his child. 


° ° ° . ° ° | 
female companions — not in height of person, but in elevation | 


After seeing Ellen depart, Edgar walked home in an agony 


lof mind. Nevertheless, she fell into that common error among ||of mind which would have been insupportable, were not his 

| young girls, of judging people by their professions, their boasts, || best and highest affections fixed on those durable things which 
. a. ' | “ " Tee it - : 

,and their fine speeches. Edgar S——, therefore, was never|/no earthly contingence can affect. After tossing upon his 


able to fix himself in her heart. Of his moral worth she could || sieepless pillow until the aged night grew gray, he arose and 
| 


. ° P 1] « . e 
, the white sea-foam was||not doubt. He had also given sundry evidences of personal ||sauntered abroad. The morning was fine, and when fiom the 


intrepidity, but he never talked of noble deeds, never panted to|}summit of a lofty hill, Edgar saw the sun, that everlasting 
black ocean was only relieved by the occasional bursting of a|/ distinguish himself in the front of battle —to shine in arms, |}symbol of the Jackson currency, bright from heaven’s eternal 


| 


and take a warm bath in the blood of his fellow-creatures. || 


mint, flaming up from the wave, the neighborhood was all 


+ I ° . | . 

Now Ellen thought such conversation was very fine, and she||astir. The heavy waggons creaked along the road, the stages 

have been twenty-two. His arms were folded, and he looked|| was ready to set any man down for a hero who professed to be || rattled over the piain, the ploughman trudged merrily after 

orth upon the heaving wilderness of waters. There is not||one. Had she seen a man overthrow a mad bull with his naked || his team, the doors of shops were thrown open, the loud laugh 
1} ? 5] fo) 

much relief to an overburtbened mind in looking upon the mo-|| hands, she would scarcely have admired his prowess, but had || shook the quivering air, and all the bustle of business had fair- 
| 

notonous ocean. Sothe young man seemed to be persuaded, || he killed a rat with a dagger, she would have considered him||ly commenced. Never was Edgar more disagreeably affected. 


a modern Hannibal. Edgar was also a conscientious youth, || 
and this rendered him less interesting to her; because he es-|| 
chewed all those wild pranks which she considered a mark of | 
spirit. Yet Edgar loved Ellen deeply, and, until Alexis came, | 
he was often the companion of her walks. Who Alexis was, || 
nobody knew, and he was therefore an object of interest to || 
Ellen, Then he talked of battles, flattered so prettily, his ideas| 
were so noble, his person was so tall, and his air so military. | 
Edgar saw the ruin of his dearest hopes in the bright flash of}, 
the eye, the glow on Ellen’s cheek whenever Alexis addressed |, 
her; and, although he had never received direct encourage- || 
ment from the wayward girl, he could not avoid thinking she 

had permitted him to hope toolong. Yet he conquered the first | 
risings of resentment, and magnanimously determined to make | 
no attempt to depreciate his rival, or interfere with Ellen’s free || 
will — perhaps that she was a little piqued by his indepen-| 
dence. There she was decidedly wrong. The love of a man| 
is, to say the least, worth quite as much as the love of a woman, 

and one heart is enough for a woman to trifle with at a time. | 
Edgar was not deficient in resolution, but he was possessed of 

deep and abiding feelings. His friendship was, itself, a treas-| 
ure to any person who was favored with it; but his love could | 
know nochange. He had seen Ellen after she finished her| 
education, and he was enthralled by her sprightly wit and| 
eyes answering thereto. She was of an uncommon order of | 





| beauty, and there was more soul in her face than could be} 


transferred to canvas. She had not intended to be unjust to) 
Edgar. She met him at her father’s board. The old sailor| 
liked Edgar because he was, in many points, different from | 
himself. Mr. Dory was a hale, red-faced, jovial old gentle- | 


;,man, who liked noise and merriment. Edgar was a pensive, | 


,sensible youth, of excellent parentage, and good prospects. In| 


| his contemplative moods, Mr. Dory liked to converse with Ed-| 


gar on serious subjects, and finding that the young man was 
able to satisfy his doubts and curiosity on many points, he was 


| accustomed to regard him in the light of a superior. Had Ed- 


gar presumed upon his superiority, the charm would at once | 
have been broken; but the mild preceps of the religion of Jesus | 
in its purity — in its purity, mark me— were a sufficient anti-| 


|\dote to pride and vain-glory in the breast of the youth. Per-| 


haps Ellen regarded his want of ambition, his meekness and | 
; s ie a | 
gentleness, as implying a want of spirit. But Edgar was no} 


vapid boaster. The hand that spread flowers over her father’s | 


| path and her own never obtruded itself into notice. Ellen | 


was pleased with all that Edgar said and did, but Edgar him-| 
self did not occupy the whole of her thoughts. There is no| 


| doubt that when Alexis came and Edgar retired, she felt a vac- | 


uum in her existence ; Edgar was not a person to depart with- 
lout being missed, but his fortunate rival continually kept her | 
| imagination excited, and if he was not so substantial as the re- | 


|always with her. He never permitted her to forget him, and | 
| he told several untruths respecting Edgar, which were calculat- | 
‘ed to sink him in her estimation. Two months had passed in | 
\this way, and Ellen was completely captivated. To walk with | 
| Alexis through the groves and over the hills, to receive from 
‘him every little attention which politeness dictated, to hear her- 
‘self addressed in the most chivalric terms, and to be edified by 
| her lover’s warlike speeches, delivered with all the pomp of a 
|tragedian, filled up the measure of her romance ; and when he, 
|at last, confessed to her that he was the commander of a pirat- 
\ical vessel, she felt herself a heroine of the first water. Mr. 
| Dory occasionally inquired why Edgar had absented himself 


Every one was busy — all seemed happy. He alone was mis- 
erable, and the cause of his sorrow none knew or cared about. 
For fear of attracting observation, he descended to the streets 
of the town. Many a thoughtless acquaintance nodded brisk- 
ly to him as he passed along, and then dashed away to reap 
pleasure or profit in some other direction. Edgar sauntered 
into a hotel, and seated himself. In a moment, the father of 
his lost Ellen stood before him. He, at least, could, to a cer- 
tain degree, sympathize with the feelings of the disconsolate 
lover. He walked suddenly up to Edgar and shook him by 
the hand. ‘It is long since you have visited me,’ said the old 
man, with assumed cheerfulness. ‘I hope you have taken no 
offence. Iama testy old fellow, and I suppose I am rather 
rude of speech. Well, the young never can enjoy themselves 
so well with the old. But I have got a dozen of good porter 
up at the house — something better than common. I should 
like to crack a bottle of it with you, right well.’ Mr. Dory 
then drew a chair, and sitting nearer to Edgar, said in a low, 
tremulous voice, ‘I don’t want to burthen you with my trou- 
bles, but I have had a severe stroke lately. My daughter — 
Ellen — you recollect Ellen — she is gone.’ 

‘ Without your consent, sir?’ 

‘Yes, sir, with that Vanderpool fellow. I should have had 
no objections to theit marriage — but in this way, sir—in this 
way it is rather cutting. I never denied my daughter any 
thing, sir. Do you know this Vanderpool? A fine fellow, is 


he not ?’ 

‘I know nothing against his character,’ returned Edgar. 
‘Now that Ellen is gone, I will confess that I do not think he 
ever loved her as I did.’ 

‘You!’ cried the old seaman —‘ I never knew that. Why 
did you not tell me. I would have given all that I possess to 
have had my child united to such a man as youare. It was a 
thing that I hardly dared to hope, but I once thought it within 
the compass of possibility. It was my earnest prayer to God 
day and night. I thought you had discovered something in us 
that you did not like, and had broken off from us on that ac- 
count. I encouraged Vanderpool, because I thought he might 
divert her mind from the recollection of her loss.’ 

Edgar then gave the old mana full account of all that had 
transpired since his first acquaintance with Ellen, at which the 
captain was much affected. As Ellen had left no note behind 
her, to apologize for her unexpected absence, it was believed 
that she would seon return with Alexis, and, according to cus- 
tom, ask forgiveness for her rash act. But weeks passed’ on, 
and no tidings of her reached the ears of her now wretched 
parent. Edgar, who did all in his power to comfort the old 
man, was the only individual with whom the unhappy father 
would converse on the subject; but Edgar’s wasted cheek and 
sunken eve betrayed the secret of his own misery to every ob- 
server. 
| Let us return to Ellen. Alexis had announced to the infat- 
uated girl that his vessel would be on the coast ata certain 
time, and she had agreed to desert from her father, and accom- 
pany him on board. She expected to be the centre of a ring of 
heroes and peerless nymphs— to witness deeds of surpassing 
courage and magnanimity, and to feed wholly upon ambrosia 
and pickled moonbeams. It was no difficult matter for her to 
|escape from her father’s house, at any time of night. Indeed, 
| Alexis had not retired from the mansion when the hour arriv- 
led for their departure. Ellen threw on a hood, took some val- 
| uables, and Alexis escorted her to the shore, where they encoun- 
| tered Edgar, who, they supposed, had received information of 





from the house, but Ellen was always very busy at such times, 
and Alexis knew nothing about him. Edgar had indeed left 
the field entirely to his rival when he discovered Ellen’s par- 
tiality, but he had, perhaps unknown to himself, cherished a 








their intended movements, and stationed himself there to inter- 
\cept their retreat. They had expected every moment to hear 
‘him give the signal and arouse his comrades. The sound of 
|his voice revived some recollections in the mind of Ellen, 
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which she banished as much as possible, and then descended || have had an easy victory. He led the enemy, and rallied his 
into the boat with Alexis. A quarter of an hour’s brisk row-|| little band as often as we repulsed them, I struck him down 
ing brougit them to the side of a little rakish schooner. Ellen || with my cutlass, or I believe we should have lost the day, after 
was a little startled when she looked upon the uncouth counte- | all.’ 

nances, which the light of several lanterns displayedto her view, || ‘Bring him forward,’ cried Alexis, waving his bloodless 
as they lined the side of the vessel to welcome their comman-||sword in the air. We will put Aim to the torture! We will 
der. She ascended the deck, and walked toward the cabin || teach him tu oppose the undaunted rovers of the main!’ 

with the lofty step of a queen. A low laugh which she over-|| Ellen, whose romantic feelings were now on the qui vive, 
heard while descending the stairs did not disturb her much, || had expected to see some display of magnanimity on the part 
as she could not believe that she was the object of it. On en- |) 
tering the cabin, she was disagreeably affected by the scanti- 








of Alexis, but on hearing this cruel sentence, the last ue which 
|h-d bound her to him was sundered. She turned sickening 


ete | 


a 
montane City. Johnson sang a very good song, and ina clear 
and forcible falsetto voice, which enabled him to fill the delicate 
characters, in which he was cast, in the Amateur Thespian 
Club, of which he was then a member, very acceptably to the 
friendly audiences who used to witness their performances, 

About this time young Johnson seemed determined to make 
that a profession which had hitherto been a recreation, He 
came to the conclusion that he was not made to ‘cramp hig 
genius’ over the every day occupations of life. He was deter. 
mined to be an actor — to tread no mimic stage, but the veritable 
boards of a real theatre. He disclosed his plan to several of hig 


ness of the accommodations, the want of cleanliness manifest 
in every part of her new drawing-room, and the disagreeable 
smell of tar, and old ropes. To divert her thoughts while | 


away — already horrified by the murders which she had seen. 
The last brave victim was brought on deck. Ellen turned to 
‘look at him. She was riveted to the spot by the calm collect- 





Alexis was giving some orders on deck, she took up a red-eov- |) edness of his demeanor, the beautiful and intellectual expres- 
ered book which lay on the transum near her. This book ad- | sion of his countenance, as with his mild blue eyes turned to 
ded no new comfort to her situation, for she read in it many of || Heaven, he breathed his last prayer. 

the expressions and fine compliments which Alexis had ad- || ‘ He is a hero,’ cried she, clasping her hands passionately to- 
dressed to her; and even a few stanzas which he had passed || gether. ‘O, Alexis, can you mar that noble and youthful form ?? | 
off upon her as his own composition, were here conspicuously || ‘ And Ellen too,’ was uttered in a deep, musical tone, which | 





friends, who, as is usual in such cases, did all they might to 
induce him to alter his determination. I well remember when 
I was first apprised of it; it was in the office of Col. ——, in 
Court Street,in the presence of my friend the colonel’s partner, 
well known at that time in Boston as a poet of no ordinary 
promise, and the facetious J. M. B., whose ‘ Billy Lackaday,’ 
under the Finn and Kilner management, at Old Drury, can 
never be forgotten by the theatre-goers of that time. 

Johnson was then a young, modest and quiet boy. He seemed 





displayed. This discovery of her luver’s meanness was not, || seemed to proceed from the clouds. | 
however, sufficient of itself to dissolve the spell in which he,| ‘Did you speak ?’ cried she, clasping the arm of Alexis. | 
had entranced. She passed an uneasy night, owing to load! ‘No,’ said he, shaking her off. ‘ Bring along the prisoner. || 
and profane conversation which was, for several hours, carried | Why do you linger with him ?? 1} 
on in the cabin. In the morning she went upon deck, leaning | The young man was led still nearer to the spot where Alexis | 
upon the arm of Alexis. She was astunished to perceive that and Ellen stood. He fixed his gaze upon Ellen. She started 

not a vestige of land was in sight. She turned away her swim- |one step forward—held out her hands — trembled — turned i} 
ming eyes from the naked horizon only to encounter the saucy || pale, and fell lifeless upon the deck. She now engrossed the || 
grins of several filthy and diabolical wretches who stood around || attention of Alexis and the rest. As soon as she was able to 
the mainmast, apparently little awed by the presence of their ||Speak, she gasped —‘ What a dream have I had! I thought)|| 


princely commander. He, in his turn, seemed to be on a very ||—yes I thought that he who has occupied my thoughts by day | 
familiar footing with these demi-brutes, and exchanged such||and by night—him whom I have injured, irreparably injured | 
low and heartless jokes with them as went far to shake her|/— one word of whose voice would be a greater treasure to my || 
faith in his chivalry. He would the next moment address her | disappointed and outraged beart, than the sceptres of princes 
in courtly terms, which she had the night before perused at her || —— I thought de stood before me. I thought my father had sent 


leisure in the red book in the cabin, and from his bungling pro- || him to bring back his repentant and ungrateful daughter ’— 
nunciation and awkward gestures — which until now she bad || Here the prisoner rushed forward und exclaimed, ‘'Te!l me, || 
not criticised — she came unwillingly to the conclusion that he || Ellen, are you still innocent? Assure me of that and I die tri-| 
had learned all his noble speeches, verbatim et literatim, from || umphant.’ 
the said volume, which was an.old romance, now out of date. | Ellen fixed her eyes upon him, and sighed deeply. 

The other officers of the schooner were exceedingly bold to| ‘O,Edgar-- whence come you? Take me hence! Do you 
Ellen, and one of them even treated her with contempt. This | yet entertain for’— 

was the more unendurable because he was one of the coarsest|| ‘How —Edgar’! cried Alexis. ‘Ha! Isee; villain! bring 
fellows on board ; and it appeared as if Alexis had given him | here the tortures. Apply them atonce. Die he shall, on the 
the station which he occupied, more as a bribe to his turbulence |, instant.’ 

than as a reward for his capabilities. Days passed on,and the | Here Martin stepped forward, and taking off his hat, said 
schooner held her way to the South without falling in with,| Very politely,‘ Mr. Commander, may it please you—seeing | 
any vessel. Ellen had already become nearly divested of her that I took the prisoner, myself, and seeing that the lady knows 
respect for the character of Alexis. She discovered that money, him for an old trieid, I think you had better let her choose be- 
more than worth, had placed him in command of the vessel [tween the two of you. We don’t believe in forcing a lady’s 


to be conscious that he had talents, and seemed moreover to be 
fixed upon a developement of them. So soon as this was ascer. 
tained by us beyond a doubt, we set to work to make his dehy; 
as successful as possible. We pledged ourselves to back him 
to the last, and if he was damned to be enabled each to say — 


Nay do not shake your gory locks at me,— 
You cannot say Idid it! 


| There was a company at that time playing very decent comedy, 


capital clap-tra;s melo-dramas, funny farce, and ‘scenes such 
like,’ at what was —T'roja fuit— Washington Garden, which 
now is—a block of buildings. I believe Burroughs was the 
manager — and the whole concern was quite clever. I remem. 
ber that Hanna, who afterward obtained so much celebrity in 


this country, was very unpretendingly blowing his flute in the ° 
|| orchestra there, at that time. Ostinelli, who was then making 
|up the orchestra for the Tremont Theatre, then erecting under 


the direction of Pelby, took him and others — I believe Hansen, 


| now in Providence, among the rest — from that place. — At this 


theatre, young Johnson made his debut as Belcour, in ‘ The 
West Indian.’ We, the squad aforesaid, filled our pockets with 
tickets, and got together a so so house for ‘a young gentleman 


of this city — being his first appearance on any stage.’ Taking 


the stage boxes on each side, and a few front seats in the pit, to 


say nothing of largish canes and tonghish palms, we awaited 


the rising of the baize, determined to receive Belcour with 


|,an applause that should reach old Echo, if she were to be 


found within the precinets of the little amphitheatre. The 
curtain rose, and after the preliminary scenes, Belcour came 
on. He was dressed comme il faut — fine blue coat, white fac- 


: ; ; : P | . . SE || ings, buff breeches, white silks, pumps, and a chapeau. 
—that all the glittering and high-souled virtues which he || choice, and as she is a brave bird for so young a lady, I rather ||" rer ™ ' FES, Ce aeRO 


boasted in the parlor and in the grove, were minus in his real||think she would prefer a brave fellow like our prisoner before | 
life. She was surprised how she ever could have become capti- |, one that dont like danger over well, like yourself.’ | 
vated by his manners, which she had learned were nothing but | The crew took up the word, and Alexis, gnashing his teeth | 


I think I see him now! 
Say — where — my lord? 
In my mind’s eye, Horatio! 


affectation, and only adapted to a limited number of occasions. || wath impotent rage, was obliged to comply. || Well —did n't we applaud? Three hundred hickory sticks, — 
He was, undoubtedly, a coarse, ignorant pretender—but she|| Edgar and Ellen were, in a few days, set on shore at an/|| there or thereabouts, — were thumped to so many brushes upon 
had cast her die and she resolved to abide the issue. Hope island, from which they found their way to the continent. The |the occasion, and many a hand presented the appearance of 


whispered her that he would yet appear in a new light. run-away daughter was restored to the arms of her despairing 


One misty morning, a sail was discovered. Alexis was anx- old father, and the union of Edgar and Ellen took place ina} 


ious to avoid her. His crew were as much disposed to fall in| f¢W Weeks after their return. 
with her; and among the grumbling remarks of the officers was || Edgar enlightened Ellen with respect to his unexpected ap-| 


having suffered under the infliction of one of Master Solomon 
| Rap-ferule’s severest castigations.— The hero of the night 
| walked very nicely through the part, the chapeau always es- 
|conced beneath the arm, to which it seemed to grow,—and 


one which Ellen particularly noticed; for she learned, to her!) PEAtance on board the schooner. Weighed down with grief | being quite perfect, and having good backers, the debutant made 
- ‘ ied, | 


s i afte . . F > se . > ne re | 
astonishment, that their commander had never been in battle || {ter the departure of Ellen, and his health becoming precari-| 
—but that he wasa young clerk who had been employed in | ous, he had been advised to go tothe South. The schooner fell | 
Havana for some time, and, at length, persuaded by some ad- |!” with the packet in which he had embarked, and thus Edgar 
venturovs merchants to engage in piracy. His falsehood was and Ellen were once more brought together. It had been the 


thus made apparent, for he had frequently edified her by tales) tention of Alexis to celebrate his marriage with Ellen on the 


of battles and hardships in which he had, she was now con-'| 
vinced, never been engaged. Alexis was at length obliged | 
to yield, and the schooner gave chase to the other vessel. As | 
they came up with her, they made her out to be an unarmed | 
packet. One of the schooner’s crew now usurped the com- 
mand, for Alexis was too much agitated to be fit for duty, and 
the officers whom he had appointed were wholly ignorant of 
the manner of procedure. This self-made commander was) 
a tall Irishman by the name of Martin. He run the schooner 
directly aboard of the packet ; and to their surprise, the crew |} 
of the latter gave them battle. Indeed, the pirates, although | 
vastly outnumbering the merchantmen, were nearly repulsed. | 
But Martin urged on his crew with yells and curses, and they | 
at length succeeded in vanquishing the handful of opponents. || 
The few of the packet’s crew that remained alive were pin-| 
ioned and conveyed to the schooner. The captured vessel was 
plundered of some specie and other valuables, and then set on | 
fire. Now that peace was restored, Alexis again took the com-| 
mand, and flourished his cutlass bravely around the heads of | 
the defenceless prisoners. Alexis sentenced them all to death. | 
The time for their execution was on the following morning. | 
Ellen was called up to witness the barbarous procedure. After| 
four had been hung up to the fore yard, Martin said to his 
commander, ‘ The remaining prisoner, sir, is one of the most 
desperate fellows that I ever saw. But for him, we should 





arrival of the schooner at Havana. 








A SESSION AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, 


WEEK TWELFTH. 


Original. 


— — — — — you sit by the fire, 
And presume to know what ’s done i’ the capitol. 
Coriolanus. 
Washington, February 27th, 1836. 


Oxtp Jounson’s Desut: an episodical Reminiscence. — The 


\° Theatrical Portrait,’ contained in the Pearl for February 20th, 


brought to my mind irresistibly the ‘ first appearance on any 
stage’ of the subject of it. Its repetition at this late day may 
win a smile from many who witnessed, though they may now 
have forgotten, the scene. 

I had known Johnson as a young man possessing no incon- 
siderable talent in the histrionic line, which was continually 


|| developing itself in getting up private theatricals, in which, if 


I recollect aright, he was wont to personate female characters. 
This was about the year 1827 or 1828, when a knot of us young 
and somewhat merry fellows were ‘daffing the world aside, 
bidding it pass,’ with all the recklessness of youth, in the Tra- 


la very creditable affair of it, — all things considered. 
| After that he did something in the falseito way, in one of 
|those Tartar, Arabian, or some other pagan affairs — the pride 
of the illegitimate drama — and thercin distinguished himself 
\Summut as a vocalist. But he did not for many a season give 
| promise of his more recent success, and his present high station 
on the stage. 

Au reste, Johnson — no longer young, but, par excellence, ‘old 
| Johnson ’"— deserves all you have said of him in the article | 
jhave alluded to, both as « man and an actor. I can detract 
nothing from the picture you have drawn, nor would any thing 
I can add enhance its merits as a portrait. 

Wasuineroxtana.— How much the good people make of a 
little snow here! It isthe eighth wonder of the world whenever 
it comes. There has been a flitter of that article this week, and 
the pungs, the crates, the sleds, sledges, sleighs and substitutes, 
which have been scraping along the avenue ever since, now 
skimming lightly over a bank never yet trodden, and anon cut- 
ting through the thawing ice and ‘slosh,’ and grinding on the 
bare earth, would much amuse you to look upon. It is contrary 
to law to drive a snow vehicle of any kind without bells in this 
city, and the fine is large. Last evening [ could not help smil- 
ing upon seeing an ingenious arrangement for evading this 
wholesome law. The driver of a pung had a negro boy by his 
side, who, whenever the vehicle approached a thickly settled 
part of the city, would jingle a hand-bell with all his might, 
giving over his exertion whenever he thought he was not within 
the hearing of any good citizen. Ingenious, was it not?— 
There has been another assembly at the theatre this week — 
more brilliant and pleasant than the last. All the world were 
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messenger announcing that his mission would not be complet- 
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He is soon going to Europe. ‘The Woods’ have gone back to! 
Boston without coming here. Sad! I did hope to hear ‘ Som- 
nambula.’ — Nothing of especial note has occurred this week to 
interest your readers. — [ have a few personal sketches for you 
in my portfolio, which I shall give you ere long. 0. 








WARREN BRIDGE—AN INTERESTING TALE, 


BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK, 





Original 





Hlavine laid my case before ‘ The Society for the relief of Rag-|! 


ged Authors,’ it was voted unanimously that a subscription || divorce. 
should be immediately raised to buy me a new pair of boots. she sat down to her lonely table, her husband’s plate, knife and 


eceived the money last Thursday evening, the benevolent 
r Dd) 


ed until he had witnessed the purchase of the useful articles 
for which the donation was intended. This was no small em- 
barrassment to me, as 1 had already promised a part of the 


money to Simon Whitesheen, as the first instalment of a debt || each succeeding week. 


which I owed him for apatent silver toothpick. Believing that 
in some cases, delays, if not actually ‘dangerous,’ are, to say 
the least, suspicious, | seized my hat, and followed Charity’s 
sentinel to the first cordwainer’s chap. A pair of stout boots | 
were instantly produced. The maker and vender extolled | 
them highly. As soon as the purchase was made, and my | 
guard and I had gained the street, I turned to him and said, | 
‘Did you ever see such impudent vanity in your life, benevo-| 
lent sir ?? 

‘To what do you allude?’ inquired he. 

‘Did you not perceive,’ said I, ‘how that man praised and} 


extolled the work of his own hands, to wit, these boots?’ | 
|| 
' 





‘Pshaw!’ said he. ‘You have purchased so little in your 
life, that you are wholly unacquainted with the usage in such | 
cases. It is regarded as no mark of vanity for a mechanic to} 
praise his own wares. It is, in fact, a duty which he owes to) 
himself. It enables him to sell, and to get a living for himself’ 
and family.’ 

I said no more, for the thing pleased me well. I now saw | 
where I had been deficient, and attributed my poverty directly | 
tv that one cause. 1 resolved that, in future, I would praise || 
my wares, and see if it would not increase their value in the 
market. Therefore, the reader will be able to account for) 
the rather cumbersome title to this story. 

A remarkable man, his remarkable life, and no less remark- || 
able death, afford the general topic of conversation in Charles- | 
town, at the present time, and may be no less interesting to the || 
exotic reader than to the indigenous inhabitants of that town. 
It wassomewhere about the last of December, in the year 1804, | 
that a middle-aged man sought to pass over the Charles Bridge, | 
which was the famous thoroughfare across the Charles River. | 
The toll-man demanded one centof him, He felt in his pocket, | 
and testily replied —‘I have no money with me,’ and was} | 
about passing on. Perceiving that he was well dressed, the || 
toll-man questioned his ability to pay, and was still more in-| 
clined to be stubborn when he heard the wayfarer mutter — ‘It | 
is ashame to demand money of people for crossing this bridge. | 
It ought to be free. If I had my way, I would capsize your con- 





founded imposition-shops into the drink!’ |} 


You do not pass without paying your toll,’ said the incensed | 
man of the penny tax. 

Perceiving that a crowd was about gathering around him, 
and feeling too proud to plead poverty in such a plural pres- | 
ence, the man turned back, in boiling indignation, and _re- 
traced his steps to the hotel which he had, a few moments| 
before, left. Here he called for supper, and soon went to bed. | 
At about midnight, he was aroused from his sleep by a courier | 
from his house in Boston, who announced that his only child 
a daughter of five years, had been run over in the street by a| 
truck and killed, while out in search of her father, whose com- | 
ing had been delayed beyond the appointed time. An earth-| 
quake could not have shaken the soul of the childless man more | 
than this piece of news. He had been married toa beautiful | 
and excellent woman about six years, and this daughter was 
the pride of his heart. He attributed her death to his unjust 
detention at the toll-house, and in the bitterness of his soul he 
immediately vowed that he would never cross except on a 
free bridge, and neither would he go to Boston by any other 
path. He also laid the same injunction on his young and 
interesting wife; and when the messenger returned without 
her husband, and gave her an account of the rash vow which 
he had made both for her and himself, she bowed in obedience 
to her husband’s requisition like a dutiful wife as she was. 
She comforted herself by the belief that a free bridge would 
soon be made, and that the day when she should again be re- 
stored to her husband’s arms was not far distant. The hus- 


there — many new faces. There will be two or three more of, inquiry, that there was no immediate prospect of the bridge 
these assemblies during the season. — The theatre has been well || being made free, he resolved to enter into sume business in 
attended this week. Booth has again been the star. What a||Charlestown in order to increase it. 
treat his Richard and his Lear are! He is soon to be with you. | | a small shop, and as many had heard of his singular vow, 


|lated a considerable sum in the short space of eight months. 


1 plied their place. 
,||with his wife, excepting through the post office. 
'}no longer the sprightly and comely personage that he had | 
been. The hair had fallen away fromaround his temples, and | 
ithe silver gray had begun to diversify his raven locks. Two) 


He accordingly opened 
flocked to his little establishment to see him; he had accumu- 


But his mind was with his absent wife, and his little red dwel- 
ling in Boston. His inquiries respecting the bridge became 
more frequent and earnest, and the bitter remembrance of his 
deceased child seemed to be swallowed up in the thought of his 
living wife. He looked frequently toward Boston— its tall 
spires and its glittering roofs, and then he became subject to fre- 
quent fits of absence. In the meantime, he was a man of pleas- 
ant appearance, and the women did consider him handsome. 
Several ancient maidens of Charlestown talked, in under whis- 
pers, of the desperate and solitary condition of his wife, and 
wondered whether it would not be possible for her to obtain a 
But they knew her not. Three times a day, when 


fork were placed in their accustomed position opposite to her. 
His empty chair was drawn up with formal propriety, and a 
clean napkin placed within it. Day passed after day, and the 
unchangeable heart of the good woman continued to yearn for || 
the presence of her husband. The illusions of hope grew fainter | 
Her dreams were filled with bridges, | 
toll-houses and coppers. Many an evening could she be seen | 
walking toward the bridge, and when she had reached the toll-| 
house, on the Boston side, there she would stand and gaze with | 
an interest almost maddening upon every individual who came 
lover, for had not they trod the same streets which her husband | 
walked — had not his eyes, perhaps, rested upon them? Nay, | 
they had, perhaps, been in his very shop—they had touched | 





out. He took no interest in the subject. He grieved that the 
accounts of victories and defeats drew away the minds of 
the people from the subject which engrossed all his thoughts. 
He dreaded lest he should be compelled to serve in the army ; 
for, although a very brave man, the thought of being torn from 
the vicinity of Boston was not to be endured. About this time, 
he received word that his wife was taken suddenly ill, and 
that her mind was greatly distressed on account of his absence. 
He was much affected. He walked up and down his little 
apartment, beating his breast, and muttering to himself in tones 
which went to the hearts of all who heard them — but when 
the physician came over to Charlestown, and insisted on his 
going immediately to the sick bed of his wife, his rage broke 
over all bounds. He ordered the doctor from his premises, and 
threatened him with instant death, if he refused to obey. The 
wife slowly recovered, and it is said, applauded her husband’s 
constancy. Again did she perform her nightly tour to the 
shores of the Charles, again did her earnest prayer ascend to 
Heaven for the erection of a free bridge. She would sit 
hour after hour, and figure to herself the appearance of her 
husband when she last saw him. She would recall the tones 
of voice —his peculiar smile —and the accents of affection 
which he had once breathed into her delighted ear. Then she 
would inguire of those who had seen him, what changes time had 
made in his person; and with the minute inquisitiveness of a 
devoted woman, she would desire to be informed with respect 
to the cleanliness of his shirt-collars, and the care which was 
taken of his dress. Many a time did she strip a pair of warm 
stockings from her own wardrobe, and send them to her absent 
lord. But she too had become circumscribed in her means, and 
was obliged to have recourse to menial offices to support her- 
self. Yet from her little earnings she always contrived to 





his hand or some part of his clothes, But they were strangers 
to her, and she questioned them not. The evening wind came || 
up chill, and fanned her pallid and aching brow, but she de-| 
serted not her post, as long as travellers continued to pass. || 


The moon and stars were hidden by the clouds, and she gazed || 


wistfully upon the darkling Charles, as Dives gazed upon the || 


impassable gulph that separated him from Lazarus. At length \ 


the appearances of passengers were ‘like angels’ visits, few | 
'|and far between;’ the staid watchman approached her inquisi- 
tively as he performed his rounds; the wearied toll-man ‘ nod- | 


| ded o’er his charge,’ and the one of the slow church bell be-|| 


came ghostly and feeble, as it lazily swung the hour in the vault- | 
ed heaven. Then she would wrap her cloak about her and || 
steal away quickly to her desolate home, that echoed at her | 


| 
tread. 


The Bridge Martyr himself was scarcely less to be pitied. |; 


They admired his spirit, and flattered his || 
They patronized his shop, and talked with him} 
upon his never-failing topic — a free bridge. Notaboy intown 


| but would gladly ran for him with a letter to his wife, a bundle | 


|of cirty linen, or any other little article. But other subjects 
gradually engrossed the minds of the people, and our hero be-| 
came, in a great measure, neglected. Some had regarded him | 
as the chosen deliverer who should destroy the bridge monop- | 
oly, and when they listened to his vehement discourse, had | 
| half-imagined that he had the power todo so. But as he could | 
| achieve nothing alone, his listeners grew tired of his declama- | 
tion, and his customers deserted his shop for no other reason | 
but to escape being bored about the bridge. The story of his| 
self-denial became a stale affair; and some even ventured to 
hint that he had other reasons for not wishing to go to Boston | 
beside those which he gave as a pretext for deserting his wife. 
Five years had passed away, and changes had taken place in 
'|Charlestown. Many of those who had taken an interest in the 
exile were removed to another state of existence — many had | 
removed to other towns — and strangers had filled up the va-| 
cancies which they left. 
race of urchins, who sympathized not with our hero, had me 
He found it very difficult to correspond | 
He was} 


broad, perpendicular wrinkles had begun to render themselves 
conspicuous on his cheeks. He complained of the rheumatism, 
and frequently asked the price of flannel. His conversation 
was continually about the bridge, but he was little heeded. 
Some turned abruptly away, and would not listen to him; 

while others mocked him with hopes which they believed, in| 
their own hearts, would never be realized. His soul languised | 
for his home, and as approaching age warned him of the final | 
destiny of man, he trembled at the thought that he might die 
without ever seeing his wife or his home again. 
shun society. He shut up his thoughts as much as possible 
within his own bosom. He gained but a scanty livelihood by | 
his shop, and sometimes was in need of the comforts of life. 
Yet did he strictly adhere to his vow. His resolution seemed 
to increase with years, and noargument could induce him to vi- 








band was possessed of some property ; and when he found, upon 


The lads had become men, and a new) 


He began to| 


olate his oath, The war between England and America broke || ing up from his own chimney. 


| Spare some for her husband. 


Twenty years passed away, and our hero had fallen into 
poverty and contempt. A new race had arisen up in Charles- 
town. The bustle of business had increased. Men had be- 
come ambitious and proud, and the Warren Bridge had been 
discussed anderected. Ina little one storied house, in the most 
obscure part of the town, was a little shop containing a narrow, 
| dusty window in front, and a door sadly out of repair. On the 


inside of the window, ran along an apology for a shelf, on 


| which stood a bunch of matches, the darkened and soiled ex- 
tremities of which were almost fire proof; several] broken can- 

| dies i in acracked tumbler, anda song stretched over a broken 
pane, over which was a clumsy engraving of some half dozen 
| blackamoors, and the word ‘ Bobalition’ in large capitals. As 
|| you opened the crazy door, and entered this shop, after nar- 
|| rowly escaping cutting your shins by the fall of half a dozen 


|| For the first few months, he had vividly excited the interest of || || pieces of glass shaken from the half sash in your attempt to ob- 


|the townspeople. 
; constancy. 


‘tain egress, your eyes were encountered by a dusty picwre of 


||the battle of Lexington, w hich bore evidence of having been 


|onece guarded by a glass. Behind an apology for a counter 
| stood a blear-eyed old man, whose head was enveloped in a blue 
|striped handkerchief, and who waited upon you as mechani- 
|cally as an automaton —turning over your four-pence in his 
|| hand, and holding it up to the tamed light, which was weaken- 
ed in its fierce struggles to gain an entrance through the dull 
window, saying —‘ This aint a five cent piece, mister, hey ? 
My eyes are rather failing ’—and then, alter doling you out 
five rusty cents, he would look up quickly, and with wild and 

glaring eyeballs say,‘ The bridge aint free yet?— Speak a 
little Jouder for I am almost deaf.’ 

Of later years, you would sometimes see a little, dried up, 
shrunken, wrinkled being, on whose countenance near eighty 
Winters had left their trace, halting with a long staff along 
Main Street, peering from under his shaggy brows, with 
| ted and filmy eyes, at every knot of men whom he saw talking 
|together with animation in their countenances, occasionally 
thrusting his spectral visage in among them, and demanding 
in squeaking tones—‘ They have n’t got it free, yet — have 
they ?’ 

‘ What — the bridge, do you mean, old man?’ 

* Anan.’ 

‘T ask you if you are speaking of the Warren Bridge.’ 

‘Yes, yes—tobe sure. It’s not free yet, I suppose ?’ 

‘No, not yet. ButIexpecttosee it free before many months.’ 

‘ Ah!’ cried the old man, shaking his head, and tottering off 

||—*]1 don’t know about it. I was as young as you are, when 
'| I first talked of making a free bridge.’ 
|| © Who is that queer old joker?’ said one of the gentlemen, 
| }| When the aged man had passed along. 
‘I do n’t know,’ replied the other. ‘My grandmother has 
\|told me a strange tradition about him. Hie has not been to 
Boston in thirty years, although he owns a house there, I be- 
lieve he took some umbrage at the Boston folks, and would not 
|| enter the city afterward ’— 





| ‘T heard ’t was about the bridge,’ said another, interrupting. 

|| ‘Well—it is immaterial. But he is a strange old fellow. 
||T have seen him sitting for hours and hours upon some emi- 
|| nence in Charlestown, and gazing fixedly at the roofs of Boston. 
| They say it is his pleasure to catch sight of the smoke, curl- 
He can identify his own house 
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better than any of us who are in the prime of life. He takes ‘Do not distress yourself, good woman. There are hopes that 
a great interest in the bridge question. The old fellow is||the bridge will yet be free. My husband is a member of the 
childish, and thinks the bridge is going to be made free without Senate, and Iam sure that he will vote on that side. Mean- 
having recourse to the only means which can secure so great a|, while try to compose yourself. I will send a servant to inquire 
blessing to the inhabitants of Charlestown.’ ‘after you, this afternoon.’ 

‘I tell you,’ said the other speaker, ‘that his destiny is some-|| Now let us cross over again to the Charlestown side. 
how or other bound up in that bridge.’ 

‘Pshaw! an old woman’s whim !’ said the other. bound the lakes and the rivers. Continual snows had hardened 

‘Ttell you, no. It is very certain that the old man sets his|/ upon the frozen ground, and the wood venders smiled in spite 
life by the freedom of that bridge. Why, sir, I have seen him |) of the frost. 
stand near the toll-house for half a day, and see the passengers Our hero was forgotten. Some said he was dead. His tot- 
cross, and as the cent was delivered into the hands of the toll-|| tering frame was no longer seen in Main Street. The toll-man 
man, he would groan and shake his head, and frown, as if he ino longer complained of his supervision at the bridge. His 
was going into convulsions. When any poor person was stop-|| weekly visits at the Aurora Office had been discontinued. 
ped, and the fare was demanded of him which he was unable || Nobody spoke of—nobody thought of him.—On Tuesday 
to pay, this old fellow would set his teeth, and strike the earth || night, the first instant, the principal part of the inhabitants of 
with his staff like a wizard who would blight a whole nation|| Charlestown were slumbering on their couches. Suddenly, at 
by a gesture. I was, the other day, in the Aurora Office, and ‘the hour of midnight, the discharge of a cannon was heard. 
Mr. Moore was engaged in mailing the papers. Suddenly this}, Some of the sleepers rubbed their eyes and turned over in their 
withered old man came faltering into the office. He ap-|'beds. Others started up on their elbows, and asked if it was 
proached the desk, and leaned upon his staff. The young com-||daylight. Another roar succeeded, and as the thunder died 
positors looked up from their cases, and business seemed for ||away, every one was wide awake. Out spoke the cannon 
the time interrupted. A paper was handed the old fellow. —}|/again. Report succeeded report, until the din of small arms 
‘Is there any thing in it about the bridge?’ squealed the}, mingled with the tremendous thundering of the artillery. 
mummy. ‘ Oyes,’ was the reply. The old man put the paper || From the heights of Bunker Hill a wide column of flame rose 
in his hat, and turned quietly away. Ina moment afterward, || up high toward Heaven, and illumined the streets far round. 
he was heard thumping and blundering down stairs. I was|;The whole town was, in a moment, in motion —the streets 
then told that he was regularly permitted to carry off a paper were crowded with the inhabitants. The flash of fire arms 


on Saturdays, as he was one of the revolutionary heroes in|) was seen at every corner, and while the earth was shaken by | 


the free bridge cause. There is something very singular|| the continued discharge of every implement that could make a 
about that old man’s history, I assure you.’ 'a noise— loud and distinct, above the general uproar, one soli- 
‘Let us overtake him, and learn the whole truth from his ‘tary trumpet proclaimed that the bridge was free! Shouts and 
own lips.’ icongratulations, cheers and greetings were enthusiastically 
‘That you cannot do. He will never speak of his history, |) responded toin the great square, where hundreds were collected 
now-a-days. He bursts into tears as soon as you mention it.| at this midnight jubilee. Suddenly was seen by the flashing 
Ido not like to see an old man weep.’ | torches and fire arms, a spectral form, with arms tossed in air, 
Let us change the scene to Boston. |and yelling in unearthly tones, flying like a rocket through the 
‘Mother, who is that old woman that comes to our house || crowd, and making directly for the bridge. His long gray hair 
after broken victuals and tea every Saturday ?’ said Marianne |/ floated behind him on the breeze—his red eyes flamed like 
D to her mother one fine Monday morning. 1 meteors — foam issued from his withered mouth—and as he 
‘ Her name is L———,’ said the lady ; ‘ she is a poor widow || leaped forward through the opening throng, the spectator won- 
that I became acquainted with last Summer. She owns a| dered from what source this jumping skeleton received his 


house, but it is so small thatshe can rent no rooms in it, and 1 vigor. A distant cry was heard from the opposite end of the 








indeed she seems to prefer living alone, and shuns observation | bridge. In a few moments anothor wasted frame, differing | 


as much as possible.’ | only in sex from the other, was seen flying over the bridge to- 
‘Why dont she sell the house, mother ?’ |, ward Charlestown. They seemed to catch sight of each other. 
‘She has some reason for it, child. Such old people are apt|| Their speed was accelerated. The female waved her bony 
to be notional. I once named the thing to her, when she burst || arm and shouted like the cry of a spirit of the air. The old 
into such a violent fit of weeping, that I repented what I had || man stretched abroad his arms. She flew into them. They 


done.’ \}embraced each other as with bands of iron. Whining sobs | 


‘Poor woman!’ sighed Marianne. ‘It is pleasant, to-day,||and faint shrieks of joy were the only modes of utterance to 
mother. Let us make up a basket of nice things, and I will i} which they resorted. Their tones became fainter —the sound 
take iton my arm, and we will go and visit the poor old woman.’ | af their weak voices died away on the breeze, and they fell 

Mrs. D said it would be agreeable to her to do as her), together, with a crash, upon the ground. Their spirits had 
daughter wished. A basket was filled with some little delica-| departed — they had met and died. 
cies, and the charitable pair set out for the abode of helpless | 
age and want. i| 

They entered a red house in the Northern part of the city, | 
and a wasted old woman met them with a sad smile at the|| 
door. She ushered them into her best room, and had them | 
seated. I 

Marianne’s eyes were at once attracted by two clean and | Ir may seem a very late hour to notice this production of our 
well starched ruffles which hung up over the mantel piece. | eminent female novelist. ‘ Better late than never,’ is an old 

‘Do you have any boarders, madam, or do you take in wash- | adage that comes often in play, and is peculiarly fitted to this 
ing and ironing ?’ said she, with childish curiosity. 

‘Neither,’ said the old woman. 











THE LINWOODS, 





Original 





| case, in as much as no notice of the Linwoods has yet appeared 
| in the Pearl. A very brief outline may serve to show in what 
‘I only asked the question because I saw those two shirt!) manner the prominent characters are brought out. 
bosoms. They are men’s, I believe.’ {| 
The old woman turned her almost vacant gaze upon the || darkest period in the history of our country. ‘ Sixty years since 
articles in question, and murmured in tones which seemed to|/in America,’ was a period not soon to be forgotten by those who 
be addressed to some unseen spirit—‘ They are all ready for | are enjoying the benefits at that time so dearly purchased ; nor 
him, when Ae comes home.’ do we read with unconcern a tale of those eventful days. The 
‘Have you a son, then t’ said Mrs. D , in some sur-| tale commences with a visit to a fortune-teller, paid by four 
prise. + children designed to lead the prominent parts in the succeeding 
‘No, ma’am—TIhadadaughter once. He cannot cross until|' drama. Jasper Meredith, Herbert Linwood and his sister Isa- 
the bridge is free.’ bella, and Bessie Lee, a timid girl ‘ just entering on her teens,’ 
Mrs. D shook her head, and said in a low voice— jeach receive from the mysterious Effie a warning of the fates 
‘Her mind wanders.’ When the two visiters were about de-||to which they are destined. Time slides by, and the young 
parting, the old woman suddenly flung herself om her knees | persons are separated. Jasper Meredith, ‘ of English birth and 
before them, and with clasped hands, while tears streamed |j station high,’ pursues his education at Harvard University, and 
down her aged cheeks, exclaimed—‘O madam! you have|| with Eliot Lee, with whom he there becomes acquainted, visits 
always been very kind tome. Indeed, you have remembered || his mother and sister Bessie, mentioned in the commencement. 
me in my hour of trouble— but you have known nothing of|)The affeqtions of the latter, the tender, shrinking daughter of 
my living death—my wedded widowhood —the agony of||a deceased New England farmer, are ensnared by the winning 
‘hope deferred.’ You are rich; your husband is influential.|| manners of the young Englishman. The simple girl drinks 
If you would grant me the only boon for which I have a desire deep of the bitter draught, whil: the heartless Meredith, studi- 
before Iam carried hence to my grave, do your best to make ously abstaining from any direct declaration of what his actions 
the Warren Bridge free. More than life depends upon that. speak, secures her guileless heart and leaves her. The storm 
My spirit cannot be happy after death, if I die without seeing || of the revolution, which had been so long brooding, now bursts, 
him.’ The lady was bewildered by this scene. She could||and the different characters, as prejudice or interest lead, take 
comprehend Lothing of the other’s meaning, excepting that|| different sides. Young Meredith, born on English soil, espou- 
she desired the freedom of Warren Bridge, and she answered, || ses the royal cause — Herbert Linwood incurs the lasting dis- 














Months had passed on, and the fetters of a severe Winter had | 


| The title of the book indicates that the time selected is the | 


ae ae —7 
| pleasure of his sire by joining the rebels, and fights side by side 
with Eliot Lee for the rights of his native land. Young Lin- 
wood becomes a suitor for the affections of his friend’s sister 
and meets with a repulse he had little expected; her oe 
another has—that other is paying his devotions to a higher 
shrine in New York — Isabella Linwood. 

Young Lee, by his prudence and bravery, ensures the confi- 
| dence of his beloved commander, and is sent from West Point, 
ithe then residence of Washington, on a difficult embassy to 
|New York. Linwood, burning with a desire to visit his pater. 


| 
| 
| 








| 


'|own happiness, and disappointed in not himself receiving the 
i=] 


|| trust confided to his friend, frames his plan accordingly, and by 
{collusion with a half-idiot attendant upon Captain Lee, accom. 


| . me 
| nal mansion and seck that forgiveness he deems essential to his 


| panies him in that disguise, unknown even to his friend, unti] 
|| the British lines are passed. The consequence of this rashnegg 
|is his own discovery and imprisonment. His companion, after 


|a brief but captivating conversation with Isabella, the business 





of his mission being accomplished, sets out on his return to the 
||camp, where he is met with renewed signs of confidence and 
ilesteem. In New York, affairs proceed quietly, but not with 
1] peace within the hearts of the different actors. Meredith stil] 
i pursues his path of love for Miss Linwood — himself sought by 
| an intriguing Helen Ruthven. Several interruptions, unlooked 
|| for, and to him vexatious, prevent the declaration of that Joye 
|| for him, Isabella’s actions told but too well. In the mean time, 
| his mother, with a neice, her ward, just about to grow beyond 
| the control of her watchful guardian, arrives in New York, 
| anxious to secure to her own progeny the fortune awaiting the 
| majority of her charge. Herbert Linwood still remained a pris- 
/oner, firm to his country, in spite of the many temptations held 
| out to ensnare his virtue. All that the intercessions of his ar- 
ident sister could obtain for him was a permission to spend his 
| evenings with the family. Here he saw and loved Lady Anne 
| Seton, the neice of Mrs. Meredith. A mutual declaration suc- 





ceeds. 





} 

| 

I out by absence and a consciousness of neglect. Solitude only 
| " 


{} 


2 
| In the mean time, Bessie Lee’s love for Meredith is not worn 


nourishes it, and the efforts of her mother to alienate her mind 
from the fatal point only tend to increase the malady. Her 


||mind at length becomes totally estranged, and she quits her 
| home a maniac, to seek in New York, at a distance of many 
| hundred miles, her faithless lover. The journey is at length 
|| accomplished, not without labor and fatigue, and she secures an 
||interview with Jasper in the presence of Isabella and Eliot 
|| 


|| Lee, who had reached New York in disguise, to search for his 
||sister. The interview is highly wrought and affecting. One 
| . . . 7 . 

by one, the maniac surrenders the trifling pledges of affection 


she had received, and comments upon each with pathos, simple 
and moving, but without one word of reproach. Having re- 


‘turned all, she congratulates Isabella upon the possession of 
|| that affection, the semblance of which had cost her so dear.— 
|| The charm by which she imagined she had been bound to Mer- 
||edith, she declares broken. Nothing could possibly add to the 


|| interest of a scene which cannot fail to draw tears from any one 
|| laying the least claim to sensibility. Her strength is exhausted 


|| by the efforts she had recently made, and for a long time her 
| 


|| sequel returns to her native hills, sane and happy. 


|life hangs as if by a thread. She at length recovers, and in the 


|| Meredith is stung to the quick by the scene through which 


||he is forced to pass, as it must sensibly lower him in the eyes 


,|of his mistress. Struck with her emphatic expression to Bes- 
|| sie, that she Aad loved him, he resolves that the first indication 
‘of an estrangement shall proceed from himself. The same 
| evening beholds him at the feet of his cousin, Lady Anne ; but 
|| her heart was another's, and he meets a repulse as unexpected 
||as it is mortifying. A few hours more, and Isabella Linwood 
| again listens to his tale of love, and his demand of that acknow- 
| ledgment which had been so oft before interrupted by unfore- 
||seen occurrences. He is discarded, with an assurance that 
| the love which she has felt is wholly eradicated from her breast. 
| In a fit of disappointment at this second repulse, he falls before 


the steady attacks of Helen Ruthven — giving a hand not fol- 
lowed by affection. Eliot Lee had again left New York for the 
|camp, leaving his invalid sister in the kind care of Isabella 
Linwood and her aunt Archer. But he had not departed with- 
out expressing to the former the tender passion that swayed his 
bosom. ; 

A successful effort is now made for the caged Herbert by his 
heroic sister, his mistress, and a faithful black servant. He es- 
capes, and with the first two arrives at the American camp at 
Morristown. The tale nears its close. Just as the two females 
are returning to New York, Herbert weds the fair Englishwo- 
man, and Isabella departs alone, conveying to Eliot Lee the as- 
surance that he is by no means indifferent to her. The wat 
soon closes. The British evacuate New York, which is pos 
sessed by the victors. Meredith departs for his native land, 
making an ineffectual attempt to leave behind that wife already 
a burden to him. The members of the Linwood family at 
again collected with some additions to the name. Herbert se 
cures the full forgiveness of his lenient father. Isabella te 
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oni as lord the gallant Colonel Lee, and happiness again jenough, and will express a sentiment as well as our own. — 
steals over those in whose bosoms anxious care had so long | What we would mean to be understood is, that when we mene 
prooded. | English, speak it, and not an amalgamation of English and 

Such is an indeed very imperfect outline of the plot of The French was mongrel, neither one nor the other. The occasional 
Linwoods, or, ‘’T is Sixty Years Since in America.’ There | tatorapersing a French phrase, we have not the slightest possi- 
jany scenes worthy of the pen of the distinguished author- ble objection to, for we know a single word often expresses 
The escape of Herbert Linwood, the interview of the what we might run through a dozen lines after, and then not} 
ie Bessie Lee with the heartless Jasper, the encounter with —— But when an English word will express precisely as) 
| well as a French one what the author intends, we see not the 





are 
ess. 
simp 
the skinners, and their attack upon the house of Mrs. Archer, ial 
are scenes of deep and stirring interest — and there are some ||Temotest particle of good taste in permitting the latter to usurp 
others of scarcely less merit. It may be alleged of the Lin- the place that of right belongs to the former. 

woods, that there is a dearth of incident. One cannot but be! To draw a comparison between this and former efforts of the | 


struck, in reading the works of this authoress, with a want of|/ same author, we, feel no inclination, even were we less distant | 


nterest in the first part of the work. A goodly share of the || from the commencement of our lucubrations. We certainly | 
first volumes seem to be barren spots, and appear as if written hazard nothing in saying that it does not diminish the well-| 
with a view to get at the succeeding part as speedily as possible. || earned reputation of the distinguished writer who acknowledges 
We may be mistaken — we are aware of the difficulty of giving | the volumes her own. Isabella Linwood we may think supe- | 
to an introduction an interest corresponding to that which may | "or to Gertrude Clarence, and she may not tally so near with 
be infused into the latter parts of a work — but it seems to us||0UF ideas of a heroine as Ellen Bruce or Hope Leslie. Really, 
that more might be done than is done —more might be placed there is no disputing about taste. Still, we ardently admire the | 
in the portion we have mentioned, so that we might not be in- character of the noble-minded Belle Linwood. We like not| 
clined to begin in the middle of the first volume, merely recur- her the less — and we can scarcely add that we like others the 
ring to that which precedes, to give us a clue to the characters|) more. 

of which the sequel treats. We remember, indeed, taking up || We cannot but notice the generous compliment to a generous | 
one of the earlier but not less meritorious efforts of the author- heart in the allusion to the acknowledged superiority of Coo-| 


| . . . | 
ess now before us, before we knew of its intrinsic merits, or of per’s talents in all that relates to naval tactics. It isa deserved | 
b i} 














the distinction of the writer; we generally judge more by |, compliment from one of high genius to another of no less claim | 
the former than the latter, and will have nothing at all to do|| alike honorable to either. | 
with regular rules for criticism, not measuring the merits of a)| We trust that we have said nothing which may be construed | 
work as many people frame the standard of human character —|, into disrespect for the eminently gifted writer of the Linwoods, 
by square and compass. We perused a fair moiety of the first ||much less. any thing that may be deemed obtrusive or offensive. 
yolune,and then cast it aside, wearied and despairing of finding || We have surely meant none such. We have carelessly pursu- | 
’ \| 
aught in it of amusement or instruction ; and it was not until) ed the train of thought suggested by the perusal of the book. ond 
later times, at earnest solicitation, that we were induced to re. | It may be termed presumptuous for the like of us to talk so| 
sume it and spare time for its perusal — yet we were repaid, | freely of the master spirits of our native literature — John Neal | 
: po : | ; d 

and that amply. What we have to suggest is simply this, that. at least might suppose so. But while we would venture to 
unless more incident can be mingled with the introduction, the | avow a different opinion, we would put in a disclaimer ; while | 
said introduction be disposed of with less circumlocution, if it} we would opine that the merits of our literary productions | 
en . | . . . . | 

be not absolutely necessary that a modern work of fiction| ought to be an entirely free object for observation, we would | 
| assume to ourselves no undue rights — we harbor no wish that | 


|a single one else will follow our own train of ideas —an it be| 





should measure the established size. 





With the characters in the Linwoods we have been truly | 
pleased. There is a rich variety not commonly found in the | 
fictions of the day. We are peculiarly pleased with the high- | 
minded Isabella Linwood, contrasted so strongly as she is with sagan hha, : | 
the tender floweret, Bessie Lee. We like not a woman who! despotism in literature! And while we have surely followed | 
thinks she has nought to do but to take the events of her life | Bthing but — ourselves, we would have every one do pairs 
as they come, relying solely upon the more hardy sex for pro- | . -. in one simple respect alone — read and judge for 
| himself. 


supposed there be any thing worthy the name of idea — or | 


adopt one single opinion we have advanced. We have already 
said that we spurn any thing like regular mode of criticism — 








We admire her whose spirit flags not in the hour of trouble — || 
who sinks not beneath the slightest load of adversity, but who || 


meets danger boldly, and like a woman — ready to assume the 
courage of a man when occasion shall require ; in the words of DAVID — AN ORATORIO — BY NEUKOMM. 
Original. 


our authoress, ‘ Better the chance of shipwreck on a voyage of 
high purpose, than expend life in paddling hither and thither 


ona shallow stream to no purpose at all.’ Such a character is Ir any doubts have been entertained of the stability of the 


Belle Linwood, and she is nobly sustained. Bessie Lee, though || Handel and Haydn Society, or of their resolution to bring for- 


far from a female character we would admire, is finely drawn; 


: a pia ? ward the compositions of the best masters in the best style, 
there is much of nature, much of truth. Her quiet insanity a 


‘8 those doubts have probably been removed. It is not less a 
painted with force and effect, and we survey with no ordinary pleasure than a duty to bear testimony to the successful efforts 
emotions the wreck of the lovely flower. Nor is the moral| if 
conveyed in the tale of her ruin too distant to be thought of in 


real life. Thousands there are who shield themselves from 


of an association, to which the public is so much indebted for 
the general advancement of musical taste and talent, and to 


which that public still looks for the true presentation of sacred 


deserve oquy, who quie > murmurings of a guilty -| nae . 
erved obloquy, who quiet the mu ings of a guilty con-| jusie in the higher departments. 


science, with an excuse as frail and vain as that with which Jas-| Pye performance of David, on the evening of the Gth inst 
per Meredith fancied he concealed a manifest wrong. ‘ He |! i % 
never said he loved me,’ the innocent girl repeats; but there 


were other signs — and what are words but signs ? — far more 


was one of the most gratifying exhibitions of musical skill ever 
got up in our city. It wasa second performance ; and although 
it did not present all the novelty of the first night, it lost none 


expressive and equally fatal. The othe i ‘Ts — we -| : ° : : : 
! os The other characters — we can-| o¢ its charms, but was received with all the gratification that 


not stay to particularize — are in > mai vith a few excep- ¢ : : Resin’ as - 
y oF . are in the main, with a few excep-) froghness and skill could impart. Sucha combination of voice, 
tions — which, again, we may not stay to doze upon— correct 


organ and orchestral accompaniments could not fail to prove in 
and natural. " 


| a high degree acceptable to a literally crowded audience. 
It seems to have been to some purpose that the authoress of) The Introduction is a quict and gentle composition, preparing 


Hope Leslie and Clarence has of late pursued the study of the | the mind for the developement of the piece. It was done by the | 


French language. The plentiful supply with which the present orchestra exceedingly well, and the clarionet solo was given 
volumes are interlarded, we cannot but say we dislike. It is a|: with judgment and good taste. It is not too much to say, that 
very fashionable error, we are aware, but not a whit the more | throughout the whole oratorio the orchestral and organ accom- 
excusable. It may be taste, but— pardon us for the phrase | paniments were finely presented. The introductory Recitative 
while deprecating a too free use of such — we call it mauraise| of David was given in an even and unobtrusive manner, com- 
honte. It may suit boarding-school misses, and those who de-|| bining simplicity and sufficient finish to impress the hearer 
light in mincing the matters of this life, but we are of Mr. Lin-|, with the feelings which his situation inspired. The gentleman 
wood's opinion when chiding the gay Lady Anne for the same who sustained the character gave promise of success, and his 
excessive use we are speaking of —‘ There is nothing I detest|| efforts during the evening redeemed the pledge. The Choral 
like cutting up a plain English road with these French ditches. || Hymn is given by four choirs, and is so difficult in its execu- 
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ithe passage, ‘I feel the impulse and obey the call,’ was very 
cleverly done —the closing measures were particularly well 
| given. The ‘ Chorus of Israelites’ was a full and well executed 
|performance. ‘Give me a man, that we may fight together,’ 
“required more voice. Feebleness in that passage causes the 
idea of timidity rather than courage. We suggest to the gen- 
|tlemen who sing in the duet, that the words ‘ Come unto me, I 
come to thee,’ be given more in contrast by suppressing the 
tenor a little, and adding to the bass. It had too much the effect 
lof two tenor voices. The passage, ‘They fly — Victory !’ was 
| electrical. The air, ‘Mighty Jehovah, &c.,’ was beautifully 
sustained. We thought, however, the running notes in ‘ Bound- 
less thanks to thee we owe,’ might be more evenly given to 
great advantage. The same chorus, ‘ Daughters of Israel,’ fol- 
lowed by the full chorus, was remarkably well. The last part 
of the oratorio was uncommonly well done, and in parts mag- 
nificent. We were particularly struck with the ‘ Celestial 
Chorus,’ by altos and sopranos only. It was a fine performance. 
| It will be seen that our desire is rather to call the public at- 
tention to this fine oratorio, than to give a critical review. — 
And it cannot be supposed that our musical city will neglect 
sustaining the laudable and successful endeavors of the Handel 
and Haydn Society in presenting elaborate and finished compo- 
sitions like the Oratorio of David. 
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| Tue Vocatists.— Mr. and Mrs. Wood are about to leave 
us. They have, as al] our readers are aware, created among 
‘our citizens many lively sentiments of esteem —given a new 
and strong impulse to music—charmed every listener into 
approbation of their excellence, and have won from delighted 
audiences the warmest testimonials of appreciation. It is use- 
less for us to attempt to express at this time what we have 
iterated so many times respecting their claims to favor. These 
vocalists have become too generally known throughout the 
country to require any extended notice at our hand; and while 
we part from them and their associate Mr. Brough — whose 
efforts have been crowned with the Lighest success — we beg 
each of them to accept our hearty expression of gratitude for 
the pleasure which their efforts have contributed. We hope, 


|| that, at no distant day, they will return, again to fascinate and 


| charm us with their melody. 
tection, as if convinced that woman’s part is merely to obey. —| | 





HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, || Hupson’s EstasiisnmMent — we know not what other name 


to give it—it is sud generis, there being nothing like it in the 
world — is now in the full tide of successful experiment. In 
| addition to the facilities of its peculiarly fortunate location in 
| the City of New York, it has the advantage of a regular Euro- 
| pean correspondent in Dr. M’Kenzie, of Liverpool, who is also 
general European agent. On the original foundation, a news 
| room, Hudson has built a Foreign Newspaper and Periodical 
Agency and Forwarding Office, and has also effected an arrange- 
ment with the trade in Europe, by which all English miscella- 
‘neous books may be procured, through him, at the usual dis- 
count. He also publishes a daily shipping list. Letters, post 
paid, requesting information, or containing orders, addressed to 
Hudson’s Foreign Agency, New York, will receive immediate 
attention. 





| My Cusent, roe Artist.—In the insertion of this article, 
| our readers will perceive that we have departed from our usual 
course — the insertion of original articles only. If other excuse 
than the interesting character of the paper itself be needed, we 
offer it in the wish to be punctual in publication —a wish, the 
consummation of which the dilatoriness of some of our corres- 

|| pondents would this week have retarded, had we rested solely 
on them for the contents of the number. 


| Tyroxé Power’s Boox.— The critics do not appear to un- 
{derstand exactly how to treat the bon-bon which the good- 

natured Irishman has thrown them; and no wonder. They 
|have been so much accustomed to detraction and abuse, that 
|even the most violently American among them have begun to 
| believe it merited ; and the opposite tone of this brace of vol- 
|| umes induces them to suspect that something awful is concealed 
|| under the specious seeming. 








| 


| 
| Tue Harvest Sone published two or three weeks since in 


It’s a slipshod tongue, good enough for those that are born to/ tion, that great allowance should be made for imperfections. —|| the Pearl should have been credited to the Musical Library. 


A ints ; : ay ee “——* 4 ‘ : 
; rlez vous and gabble all their lives — but English, my dear, is}; There are some, however, which should be particularly marked. 
0 > . ed nets . ‘ . . . ] . . . . . . . 

xr men of sense and true-hearted girls like you, that speak|| A want of distinctness in enunciation gives an idea of confu- 





| THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Ww ° ° ’ os Zz a* ° | 
hat they’mean.’ It may appegr strange that, after noticing|| sion, very unpleasant to the hearer. The composition requires |} ———————————- si —————— 
' 





this ‘habit into which Lady Anne had unconsciously fallen,’ as |the utmost distinctness —a perfect syllabication, with smaller 


|| Marcu 7. La Somnambula. No Song No Supper. 


t were a fault, the writer should unconsciously fall into the|| volume of voice. One division, in the instance under conside- || 8. ad 6 Pleasant Dreams. 
sam ® Tat 343 . . ° . | . . : ° © H {| ‘6 7 j 
lik e habit. Yet it is not, as old Mr. Linwood indicates, a dis-|| ration, was glaringly behind the time. It is not intended to at-|| 9. 6 6 Sleeping Draught. 
ike t 7 shat . . . . : : | =. al a 

© the language which we would express; that is good |tempt a particular enumeration of defects or excellences, but|, 10. 6 “ No Song No Supper. 
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SWEET DOTH BLUSH THE ROSY MORNING. 


A DUET. BY DR. HARRINGTON. 


AMOROSO. 






Sweet doth blush the ro - - sy morn - - ing, Sweet doth beam the glist’ - - ning dew ; Sweet - er still the 
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One kind _ kiss on me, on me, One kind kiss on me. 
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Here lies a woman; who can de-ny it? She died in peace though lived un - qui - et. Her husband prays, if o’er her grave you walk, You 





would tread soft, you would tread — soft, For if she wake, For if she wake she'll talk. tread _soft, for if she | wake she'll talk. 





